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Luing évorything 

The starting point in creative giving is in asking questions, and pri- 
marily one question: “How can I give everything?” . . . § Now ask, 
“How can I give or use this or that item for Christ?” Put an answer 
after every item. If it cannot be used, perhaps it ought to be discarded 
or replaced. § It will be seen that the sewing machine can be used to 
make garments for an orphanage or choir robes for acolytes; the snow 
shovel or lawn mower might be used to help a neighbor or shut-in; the 
stove, sink, refrigerator, and other kitchen utensils can be used to pre- 
pare meals for a family night at church, a youth supper, a sick neighbor 
or church member. A child can take a plain piece of paper and crayons 
and create his own get-well card for Grandpa, or he can model a dish 
of clay for a friend. § Alongside the car, put down ways it can be 
used for God’s work, such as making church calls, transporting older 
people on Sunday morning, driving to and taking part in a pioneer 
project of organizing a new church outside the community, regular trips 
for Sunday school. If a person sees no possible use of such an item as 
a car for his church or similar Kingdom work, he seriously ought to 
think whether he should have bought the car... . § When buying or 
building a house, a couple ought to ask, “How can we give our house?” 
If they truly wish to include their house in giving, they might want 
to include one more bedroom in their plans, with a view to caring for 
a guest—a refugee, an older person, a child or adult recommended for 
home care by the courts or religious organization. One Chicago lady 
and her husband, although they had two healthy children of their own, 
adopted a so-called handicapped child and in a period of years brought 
him up to be a healthy youngster, a good student and athlete. There 
can be creative giving in regard to parenthood.—Hitry H. Warp in 
Creative Giving, just published by The Macmillan Co., New York. (See 
also, page 8) 











Letters to the Editors 





Man Cannot Pronounce God’s Judgment 





Mercy Not Limited 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

It was with unusual interest that I read 
and reread Dr. John H. Marion’s reply to 
the question, ‘Is it the Protestant belief 
that Jewish people who do not accept 
Christ are lost?” (OurLook, Nov. 10). I 
was not prepared, however, for the sud- 
den avalanche of letters that followed in 
the Dec. 1 issue, with the sizzling outbursts 
as “nothing short of heresy,” “watered 
down,” “blatant salvation-by-works doc- 
trine,” “universalism,” etc. It appears 
beyond doubt that the majority who seized 
the pen or the typewriter in heated de- 
fense of their doctrine were against the 
view expressed by Dr. Marion. 


Having studied all the replies, I am still 
of the belief that Dr. Marion is right or, 
like Job of old, is more righteous than 
his critics. For to have answered the 
question in any other way than an em- 
phatic “NO” would have been to have 
pronounced a final judgment, not merely 
on the Jews, but upon a vast majority of 
the peoples of the world. It would have 
been a mass judgment without discern- 
ment and not even tempered with mercy. 
Surely scripture texts can be put to nobler 
use. We are told by John 3:17 that “God 
sent not his son into the world to con- 
demn the world.” If not the Son, surely 
not his disciples. No one is so wise in 
this world that he can set limits to God’s 
mercy, or so understanding of God’s jus- 
tice that he can with dogmatic precision 
and from a single text separate the sheep 
from the goats. 

One letter quotes with positive finality: 
“T am the way, and the truth, and the 
life; no one cometh unto the Father but 
by me” (John 14:6). Certainly this is an 
arresting equation. But before one can 
use this text, one should know what Jesus 
meant when he used such personal pro- 
nouns. Certainly he signified more than 
just what people saw when he was speak- 
ing—his sacred person in the flesh. It is 
reasonable to assume that he meant his 
larger self—all that he had taught about 
God and his kingdom both by word and 
deed. He taught the gospel of the King- 
dom and he was the gospel. One could 
substitute the word “gospel” for the pro- 
noun “I” and get a balanced and mean- 
ingful equation. This is true for the rea- 
son that the gospel as lived and taught 
by our Savior is the Way and the Truth 
and the Life. 

If this is true, then it is a fair question 
to ask: Are there elements in the gospel 
that are capable of being generalized with- 
out being “watered down”? Are there 
great truths and principles of conduct that 
are of universal application? In answer 
to these questions, one should note that 
all God’s truths or facts and principles 
yet discovered in the natural world are of 
such nature. If in the natural world, 
why not the same be true in the spiritual 
world? (Or is this rank “Universalism’’?) 

Paul appears to think so. He speaks of 
Gentiles who have not the law: “Do by 
nature the things contained in the law— 
are a law unto themselves; which show 
the work of the law written in their 
hearts” (Romans 2: 14-15). And Jesus 
found such a great-hearted Gentile in the 
Centurion and marvelled at his faith and 
said, “Many shall come from the east and 


west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matthew 8:11). And among the 
millons outside the fold, both Jews and 
Gentiles, there are many Samaritans who 
by the quality and Christlikeness of their 
lives please God even if they do not meas- 
ure up to the standards of our church. It 
may be more than coincidence that the 
same period of history that brought forth 
Ezekiel, Isaiah and Jeremiah, also ush- 
ered in the age of Aristotle and Plato in 
Greece, Confucius and Lao-tse in China, 
and Buddha in India. It may be true that 
from the beginning of creation God has 
been interested in all his creatures, and 
has sought to draw all men unto himself 
that through this closeness to him and 
fellowship with him, they might have 
life. It may be true, and I feel sure it is, 
that in every age and among all the peoples 
of the world there have been a few who 
have responded to God’s upward drawing 
power and rendered great service to the 
culture of their day. These, like John the 
Baptist, have done much to prepare the 
highway for the coming of our king. 

In accordance with these thoughts, I 
feel that Dr. Marion’s answer is correct 
and well based upon a solid rock of truth 
and well within the wideness of God’s 
mercy and grace. 

In closing, may I say that I am just a 
layman and have written more from the 
heart than from expert knowledge. If I 
have erred, I pray for both light and 
charity. 

Jos. J. STONE. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Choices Not Black and White 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

This is simply to say that George M. 
Rynick is not alone in his protest to the 
answer given in the Oct. 27 issue to the 
question, “Is an untruth ever justifiable?” 
I was also disturbed by the hard and fast 
legalism of the answer which failed to 
consider the meaning of the Christian ethic 
of love in a corrupt world. The Reforma- 
tion teaching of justification by faith frees 
the Christian to live for the love of others 
amid the grey and black choices of this 
world, even when it means the necessary 
soiling of his own purity, which is prob- 
ably more imaginary than real anyway. 

CHESTER O’NEAL, Jr. 
Perry, Illinois. 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the twelfth chapter of Matthew I 
read, “When the Pharisees saw it (the 
disciples plucking, rubbing and eating 
ears of corn) they said unto him, Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful 
to do on the Sabbath day. But he said 
unto them, Have ye not read what David 
did, when he was an hungred, and they 
that were with him; how he entered into 
the house of God, and did eat the shew- 
bread, which was not lawful for him to 
eat, neither for them which were with 
him, but only for the priests?. . . And 
they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath days? that they might 
accuse him. And he said unto them, What 
man shall there be among you, that shall 
have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on 
the Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on 
it and lift it out?” 


Perhaps this passage is not germane, 
but on the basis of it I would suggest 
that sometimes in this sinful world the 
Christian finds himself faced with a di- 
lemma both horns of which are evil, and 
that in such a situation he must choose 
the lesser. Mr. Rynick in the November 
24 issue of THE OUTLOOK says, “I hesitate 
to pass out rules which assume that we 
live in a sinless world.” I must agree 
with him, though it might be argued that 
in choosing the lesser of two evils Jesus 
was guilty of compromise. But is any 
other course open to those who live in a 
world where such choices are forced upon 
him? 

Although I myself might, when backed 
against a wall, have to plead guilty to 
being a conscientious objector and admit 
that it could be a worse evil to refuse to 
take up arms to fight the aggressor and 
thus let him take over my country, I 
would also have to admit that I was the 
victim of a civilization in which such a 
two-pronged choice was necessary. In like 
manner we must question the source and 
divinity of the law which made the dis- 
ciples and David wrongdoers. Dare we 
blame God for a situation in which the 
Christian is forced to choose between bear- 
ing arms against his better judgment and 
allowing a worse evil to come upon his 
land, any more than we can blame God 
for a hard-and-fast law concerning shew- 
bread regardless of human hunger? I 
cannot see God being pleased with huge 
and magnificent edifices belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church and the clergy 
arrayed in priceless robes while their con- 
stituents eke out a bare subsistence. (That 
situation prevailed in our own Midwest in 
the depression of the 30’s.) 

As Mr. Rynick quotes Luther, “We must 
sometimes get our hands dirty for Christ,” 
I cannot feel that it is compromising with 
our Christian ethics to tell a white lie or 
surrender a principle temporarily in the 
interests of human happiness... . 

STuartT V. CURNOCK. 
Addison, New York. 


For Relatives: A Wish 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... Like many others in the former USA 
camp, now U. P., I am grateful for your 
good work. I only wish my relatives in 
esa naes would read your paper! 

MIssovurl. 


U. S. Church Agencies 
Show 11 Months’ Receipts 


As the church year neared its end on 
December 31, Presbyterian, U. S., benev- 
olences were shown to be ahead of last 
year but considerably below the per- 
centage of the approved budget for the 
year. The 1957 Assembly had voted 
a considerably higher level of askings for 
this year than before. Reports as of 
November 30 were as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $233,- 
862 (last year, same time: $214,489); 44% 
of the budget (last year: 48%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion (Richmond), 
$333,980 ($323,001); 45.4% (56%). 

CHurRCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $788,485 
($760,954); 40% (50%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $464,807 
($446,191); 41.5% (49.95%); InTERcHURCH 
AGENCIES, $14,019 ($13,570); 49.5% 
(57.51%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,755,506 
($2,606,700); 60.8% (74.47%). 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except altérnate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











BisHop Otro D1Bettus, head of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, has 
been severely criticized by the East Ger- 
man radio for protesting the Soviet plan 
to make all of Berlin a demilitarized free 
city. In his sermon in Mary’s Church of 
East Berlin, Bishop Dibelius said God 
“wants free men, and no slaves.”. . . 
CoLorabo EpiscopaLiANns have been for- 
bidden by their bishop to participate in 
any form of gambling in their churches 
or in connection with church business, 
despite an amendment to the state con- 
stitution legalizing church-sponsored 
bingo and raffles for charitable purposes. 
He said, “You can’t make it right by 
legalizing it.”. . . MARTIN NEIMOELLER, 
president of the Evangelical Church of 
Hesse in Nassau, in Germany, was cen- 
sured recently by the church synod’s 
chairman for “insulting and defaming”’ 
Christians whose opinions on nuclear 
arms differ from his. Hans Wilhelmi 
said, ““The free decision of the Christian 
conscience must be granted and respect- 
ed.”. . . CHURCH CONSTRUCTION in the 
U. S. A. set a new record in November 
with a total of $81,000,000 for an 11- 
months record ($785,000,000) only one 
per cent less than last year’s record... . 
JUDGES AND ATTORNEYS in Providence, 
R. I., are studying the question as to 
whether a Baptist minister should have 
been permitted to serve on a jury recently 
where a man was found guilt of driving 
while intoxicated. The question revolves 
around the point as to whether a minister 
may reject the legal exemption from such 
service. . . . NEARLY $750,000 has been 
raised toward a $2,500,000 goal for the 
new headquarters of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland. .. . 
SPAIN IS BEING URGED to lift the restric- 
tions on the civil marriage of non-Catho- 
lics in a statement marking the 10th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the United Nations. The general secre- 
tary of the Baptist World Alliance (Ar- 
nold T. Ohrn), author of the resolution, 
said non-Catholic young people find it 
difficult and “in some cases impossible” 
to obtain permission for civil marriage 
under recent laws of the Spanish govern- 
ment... . i 4 NATIONAL LAY SCHOOL of 
theology is being planned by the United 
Church of Christ through its two lay 
organizations. A pilot test is planned for 
Lancaster, Pa., next June 7-13. 


NCC GENERAL BOARD SAYS 
CHURCHES MUST SPEAK OUT 


A record-breaking attendance (outside 
New York) was recorded at the recent 
meeting of the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in Chicago 
—189 members and staff. 

Considered the most significant action 
of the Board was its resolution affirming 
the right and duty of Christian churches 
to speak out on controversial, political, 
economic and social issues. With only 
three dissenting votes (from Orthodox 
bodies) the Board commended the recent 
Cleveland World Order Study Confer- 
ence which, it made clear, spoke for itself 
and not for the Council or its member 
churches. The resolution continued: 

“The members of the conference, two- 
thirds of whom were lay persons, were a 
highly representative cross-section of the 
member churches of the National Council. 
More than this, they were in their own 
persons broadly representative of the in- 
terest and competence of the national 
Protestant community in foreign affairs. 
They spoke for no one but themselves, but 
they spoke with a mighty voice. 

“What has often been said must be said 
again. The Christian churches of the 
United States and their councils not only 
have the right but also the duty to study 
and comment upon issues, no matter how 
controversial, in the realm of politics, 
economics and social affairs, in view of 
their common faith in Jesus Christ as 
both Lord and Savior. For all matters 
of concern for human beings are matters 
of concern to the churches and to the 
churches’ Lord. The study conference in 
Cleveland has performed a valuable func- 
tion in helping the churches and their 
members carry forward the process of the 
American people’s development of their 
foreign policy. 

“If and when in this process it appears 


that specific pronouncements in any area 
of international affairs should be made 
by the National Council of Churches, such 
pronouncements will be developed by the 
responsible departments and divisions of 
the Council for adoption by the General 
Board. 

“We call upon our constituency and all 
American citizens to study carefully the 
full text of the message of the Cleveland 
conference, and later, when available, its 
full report, to the end that reasoned prog- 
ress may be made by the people of the 
United States and their government to- 
wards solving the serious problems faced 
by our nation in its foreign relations.” 


Next Year: Peace Study 

In other actions the General Board: 

—Heard reports of the June, 1959- 
June 1960 nationwide, year-long em- 
phasis on international relations and 
programs for peace to be carried out by 
denominations forming the NCC; 

—Called upon churches to broaden the 
emphasis on Rural Life Sunday (the 
fifth Sunday after Easter) to assure its 
greater relevance to the present complex 
rural society; 

—Adopted a record net budget of 
$12,129,270 plus a reimbursable ocean 
freight expenditure of $9,095,000; 

—Authorized purchase of a service 
building as an adjunct of NCC offices 
in the Interchurch Center in New York; 

—Heard Gerald E. Knoff, Christian 
Education executive secretary, warn the 
American people to guard themselves 
against a “national defense psychology 
in educational affairs” ; 

—Paid tribute to the leadership of 
former NCC president, Bishop H. K. 





Presbyterian Colleges 
Received by Association 

Three Presbyterian Colleges for Ne- 
groes (one U. S. and two U. P. USA) 
were admitted to full membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at the recent meeting 
in Louisville, Ky. The ones admitted 
were Stillman, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Barber- 
Scotia, Concord, N.C., Johnson C. Smith, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Last year, for the first time, 15 Negro 
senior colleges were admitted as full 
members of the Southern Association, in- 
cluding Knoxville College in Tennessee. 
This year 14 Negro colleges were ad- 
mitted to the Association. They were 
formerly on an “approved list.” 


Pilgrimage to Call for 
Keeping Schools Open 


Efforts are being made in Virginia for 
a January 1 demonstration at the State 
Capitol in Richmond in behalf of the 
public schools. 

A call to join in this pilgrimage has 
been issued largely to church groups over 
the signature of Virginia church and civic 
leaders, mostly Negro but with some 
white people included. 

A letter supporting the demonstration 
was issued by Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala., pastor. 

It was announced that a delegation 
representing the pilgrimage will seek an 
audience with Governor J. Lindsay 
Almond. 








Sherrill, and heard him say that Amer- 
ican churches are not greatly concerned 
with the cause of unity, despite a great 
deal of talk about it. He said they show 
a reluctance to wrestle with the more se- 
rious divisions in theology and church 
order and are taken up with the remark- 
able period of material growth through 


ANY QUE 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: B. Harri- 
son Taylor, professor of Bible, Lees-McRae 
College, N. C.; J. Trent Howell, Jr., Grover, 
N. C., pastor; Mr. X speaks for laymen. 


THE JUDAS QUESTION 

Did God have it planned that Judas 
should betray Christ ? 

TAYLOR: When God makes men he 
makes them like children and not like 
puppets. God permits man to make his 
own decisions. He demands obedience, 
but does not determine it, even as a father 
must realize that some day a son must 
one day stand on his own feet making 
his own decision. This, to be sure, is 
the most difficult way of getting obe- 
dience, but the only way for man to re- 
main as man. Man with free-will is 
how God made him. 

I certainly believe that God knew that 
Judas would betray Jesus in the same 
sense that he knew that man would sin, 
or that, at least, man would have the 
opportunity of sinning. There are dis- 
tinct comparative elements between Judas’ 
sin of betrayal and man’s sinning. From 
our reading of Scripture it is almost 
horrifying to see how like us Judas was. 
Here is a man the commentators have 
often thought was gifted, talented, in- 
telligent, but there are striking instances 
that show his prejudice, selfishness and 
his greed. He was really unwilling to 
receive and accept the truth when it 
stared him right in the face in Jesus 
Christ, the man. Judas, in my estimation 
was just like us, and in the same way 
that God may have a plan for us he had 
a plan for Judas. 

Mr. X: I would like to pose the ques- 
tion of how do you reconcile the plan 
that Judas would betray Christ with the 
doctrine of election? How can we be 
personalities controlled by a sovereign 
God and at the same time have freedom 
to do what we want? It has bothered me 
ever since I have been able to think. 

TAyYLor: Psychologists speak along 
this line very definitely today. One psy- 
chologist has said that because of our 
environment and heredity and all the in- 
fluences that come to bear on us in many 
ways we can be said to be determined. 
We are in a certain social environment 
and because of this we are pressed in on 
every side, so that the direction which our 
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which they are passing. The scandal of 
the divided church, he said, results not 
only in inefficiency, overlapping and 
competition, “but cannot be in accord 
with the mind and purpose of Christ”; 


“Hate” Groups 
—Called for action by 


STIONS? 


life takes is determined by these factors 
and by these features. But the psycholo- 
gist also admits that every point along 
the line is a point of decision, a point 
of taking a certain direction. Our past 
life is seen as a continuous line, but the 
future view is that always we are stand- 
ing on a crossroads ready to make that 
decision. This is how we can see it, but 
if we try to throw it into the eternal 
counsel of God we falter and fall. Even 
John Calvin refused to discuss the doc- 
trine of predestination until first of all 
he had laid the groundwork in prac- 
tically three volumes. 

Mr. X: Don’t you think there is a 
danger of people saying “Whatever I am 
going to be I am going to be anyway, 
so there is no point of my trying to be 
good or trying to live the right life. If 
I am supposed to, I will do it anyway, so 
I might as well go ahead and be myself.”’ 

Taytor: I think this is definitely true. 
We often mistake this old adage “What 
is to be will be,” which is a Moham- 
medan concept, with the Christian con- 
cept of what God wills will be, which 
is not fatalism nor determinism, but we 
have a flexibility about it within the 
grace of God. 

MopeErRATOR: It is a good ching you 
mentioned, “What is to be will be,” be- 
cause many people think this is what 
predestination is. We ought to make it 
clear that this phase is a description of 
fatalism which is un-Christian. 


HELPING OTHERS TRUST 


How can I help others to trust in 
God? 


Howe .: Trust in God is something 
that is very difficult to give. In my opin- 
ion, it would be as difficult to give as it 
would be for me to give a thousand dol- 
lar bill to someone if I did not have it. 
I feel that the only way we can help 
others trust in God is by trusting in him 
so completely ourselves that through our 
example, our daily living, they see this 
very thing taking place in us. It is very 
similar to something which I read re- 
cently about religion and faith. We can 
train or teach our children about the re- 
ligion that we have, but we cannot give 
them faith. This must develop in the 
individual. And trust in God is some- 
thing that develops individually. We can 
do everything possible to train and show 
by example and in this way I feel we 
can best help others to trust in God. 


Federal au- 


thorities to expose alleged hate organi- 
zations and curb their terroristic activi- 
ties; 

—Initiated the work of a committee on 
public interpretation to be led by James 
W. Wine, formerly of Park College, to 
“serve as a medium through which the 
member churches can review their work 
jointly and severally to determine what 
strategies and programs in the field of 
public relations are needed.” 


Survey Editor Going 
To Indianapolis Post 


William Thompson, who has been edi- 
tor of The Presbyterian Survey since 
1952, will join the Board of Unified 
Promotion of the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) International Con- 
vention in Indianapolis, Ind., January 1. 
Mr. Thompson, who is a member of that 
denomination, became editor of the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., official monthly maga- 
zine in 1952. Formerly he was in Dallas, 
Texas. The circulation of The Survey 
has grown from 25,000 to 185,000 under 
the present officially sponsored plan of 
the denomination. 


Texas Presbytery Asks 
Officers’ Retirement 


Northeast Texas (Dallas) Presbytery 
will propose to the Atlanta Assembly of 
1959 that ruling elders or deacons shall 
be automatically retired at the age of 
seventy, when they may be eligible for 
reelection one vear at a time, not to ex- 
ceed five years, as is now the case with 
pastors. 

The presbytery is also overturing the 
Synod of Texas, asking for a clarifica- 
tion of the call of ministers to serve in 
institutions and agencies, and urging that 
the synod instruct its institutions when 
employing such ministers to use the cus- 
tomary form of call, or some official state- 
ment of contract with the usual provi- 
sions normally provided by churches in 
their calls. 

In a statement of “principles of com- 
ity,” the presbytery, in seeking to work 
with the neighboring U.P. USA Presby- 
tery of Dallas, is declaring that no new 
church shall be located within three miles 
of an existing Presbyterian church with- 
out proper clearances, that a joint comity 
committee meet quarterly. 

Plans are developing for the establish- 
ment of a “Presbyterian village” for re- 
tired persons with a fiancial goal set at 
$500,000. 

It was provided “that at the meetings 
of presbytery certain experimentation be 
employed, both with symbols, (oral and 
plastic) with forms of worship in order 
that members of presbytery themselves 
might discover effective ways of leading 
their own congregations.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Foreign Missions Assembly 


REVISION OF MISSIONS POLICIES 
URGED BY NCC IN PITTSBURGH 


At the ninth annual assembly of the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in Pitts- 
burgh, it was reported that Protestant 
missionaries serving in countries around 
the world now total 38,606 for a 300% 
increase since 1903 and 50% since 1936. 
Nearly one-third of this group are sup- 
ported by missionary agencies of the 44 
denominations affiliated with the NCC. 
This report was prepared by Frank W. 
Price and Clara E. Orr of the Missionary 
Research Library in New York. 

The Pittsburgh assembly heard John 
Coventry Smith, United Presbyterian 
USA executive of New York, call for 
greater emphasis on interdenominational 
unity and less on individual denomina- 
tions in Foreign Missions. He said: 

“If Baptists and Methodists are strong 
in Burma there is no reason why Presby- 
terians should be unhappy until they also 
establish Presbyterian work in that coun- 
try. The work of the whole church be- 
longs to all of us.” 

He said that denominational missions 
boards should recognize that each is en- 
gaged in its share of the world wide mis- 
sion and not in establishing a monopoly 
of what it considers the best church. 


Seminary in Africa 


Dr. Smith deplored the recent efforts 
of one denomination to obtain sufficient 
support for a seminary of its own in 
Africa in competition with the interde- 
nominational effort of others. This kind 
of approach, he said, is a distinct chal- 
lenge to all the churches working together 
overseas. Furthermore, he said, mission 
boards in the U. S. have no right to stand 
in the way of the union of churches 
abroad when such unity is sincerely de- 
sired by those concerned. 

R. Norris Wilson, director of Church 
World Service, called for “two-way traf- 
fic’’ in the movement of foreign mission- 
aries. “Sister churches” overseas could 
help those in this country find solutions 
in race problems, rural slums, and the 
plight of migrant workers. He said: 

“Let the social worker from Calcutta, 
the industrial chaplain from Birmingham 
(England), the evangelist from Seoul 
come to us, not as an exhibit, but as a 
servant of God with an important ministry 
needing to be fulfilled.” 

Changed ways of life that cannot be 
reversed are taking place in vital areas 
of the world and are forcing American 
churches to re-evaluate their foreign mis- 
sions relations with those regions, ac- 
cording to Luther A. Gotwald, NCC di- 
vision secretary of foreign missions. Dr. 
Gotwald said: 

“While the ‘age of missions’ has ended 
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in large parts of the world, the mission 
of the church has but begun in new 
power and capacity as the new circum- 
stances have come into being.” 


Younger Churches Too 

Virgil A. Sly of Indianapolis, NCC 
vice-president and chairman of the for- 
eign missions division, said the growing 
strength of the “younger churches” must 
bring about new thinking as to “real 
Christian partnership in the total world 
mission.”” He was critical of the slow- 
ness-to-change attitudes noted among 
many U. §S. mission organizations. He 
said: 

“We have been reluctant to yield any- 
thing if it takes from our denomination 
any authority or sovereignty. ... 

“In every respect, younger churches feel 
that they, too, are a part of the team and 
must have an equal share in the mission.” 

S. Franklin Mack, executive director of 
the NCC Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, declared that the reaching of 
millions of unchurched people in the 
world by radio is one of the biggest 


achievements of U. S. churches in the 
past decade. He said that Christian 
leaders in the West will do well to be 
able to keep pace with what Christian 
nationals are doing in the field of radio 
and television. 

In many places in Africa church 
growth has been halted for the lack of 
trained personnel, both African and 
and American, according to Charles W. 
Forman, on leave of absence from the 
Yale Divinity School and serving as as- 
sociate director of the theological fund 
of the International Missionary Council. 
Cooperation among the African churches, 
he said, is the most “surprising thing” 
about Africa. “One could say that there 
is a wider spread of Christian cooperation 
in Africa than in any other part of the 
world,” he said. 

At the closing session of the Pittsburgh 
meeting an invitation was extended to 
the evangelical denominations not related 
to the NCC division to discuss means 
by which they may consider common mis- 
sionary problems. 

Another resolution condemned racial 
prejudice, discrimination, and segrega- 
tion. The Assembly said, “Professions 
of brotherhood are meaningless where the 
practice of racial superiority persists.” 





Clergymen Intercede 
In McCrackin’s Behalf 


New York (RNS)—Thirteen clergy- 
men appealed to President Eisenhower 
to intervene in the “persecution” of a 
Presbyterian pacifist minister who has 
refused to pay part of his federal income 
tax he felt would be used for war pur- 
poses. 

Maurice F. McCrackin of West Cin- 
cinnati-St. Barnabas church, Cincinnati, 
O., was recently convicted of contempt 
of court and sentence to jail for an in- 
definite period after ignoring a summons 
from the Internal Revenue Service. 

In a message sent by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation here, the clergymen 
asked the President to bring Mr. Mc- 
Crackin’s case immediately to the atten- 
tion of the Justice Department and urged 
that he be freed of the contempt convic- 
tion so that the courts may proceed “in 
orderly fashion” to try him on the tax 
charges. 

“We respectfully submit that an in- 
determinate sentence in such a situation 
imposed on a man of recognized integrity 
takes on the appearance of persecution,” 
the message said. 

The message stressed the signers were 
not associating themselves “‘with the po- 
sition Mr. McCrackin has taken or the 
means he is employing to appeal to the 
conscience of his fellow citizens to re- 
nounce war.” 

Mr. McCrackin, 52, is pastor of a 
mission congregation jointly sponsored 


by the Episcopal Diocese of Southern 
Ohio and the Cincinnati Presbytery. He 
has refused to pay income taxes for the 
last 10 years because some of the money 
goes for military purposes. 


Presbyterians among the signers of the 
petition included President John A. 
Mackay of Princeton Seminary, A. J. 
Muste, secretary emeritus of the FOR, 
and John Oliver Nelson of the Yale 
Divinity School. 


Mr. McCrackin was sentenced to six 
months in a federal prison and fined 
$250. (Editorial, page 8.) 


Board Expansion 
Planned in Richmond 


Efforts are being made to secure re- 
laxation of some of the zoning require- 
ments so as to permit the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education to 
build on a 162-acre tract on the north 
side of Richmond, Va. Plans for removal 
and expansion of the Board’s operations 
have been under discussion for several 
years. The site is just outside the city 
of Richmond in Henrico County, north 
of the Laburnum school. It is planned 
that when zoning permission is given 
construction for warehouse and printing 
facilities will begin, but it is not planned 
that the headquarters move will take 
place for several years. Purchase of the 
site appears to depend upon the zoning 
decision. 








BAPTIST SEMINARY 


DECISION WILL 


DEPEND ON CONDITIONS BEING MET 


Dayton, O. (RNS)—The American 
Association of Theological Schools here 
has deferred for one year a decision on 
the removal of accreditation of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., because of a controversy be- 
tween the school’s administrators and the 
faculty which resulted in the dismissal 
orf 13 professors (OUTLOOK, June 30). 

Trustees of the seminary were inform- 
ed that its status will be decided next 
year on the basis of “a full inquiry as 
to whether they have taken adequate steps 


to repair the damage to the seminary and 
to the dismissed professors.” 

At the same time, the association’s ex- 
ecutive committee unanimously called 
for the resignation of Duke K. McCall, 
the seminary’s president, from the vice- 
presidency of the AATS and from mem- 
bership on its commission on accrediting. 

“It is inappropriate that he should 
continue to serve in these offices while 
his institution is under investigation by 
the association,”’ the committee declared. 

The association is the recognized ac- 
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crediting agency of theological schools 
in this country. It acted after receiving 
a report from a special committee of its 
commission on accrediting which investi- 
gated the dismissal of the seminary’s 
professors “to determine whether this 
action should affect its accreditation.” 

Last June the 13 professors were dis- 
charged after challenging President Mc- 
Call’s administration of the 99-year-old 
school, oldest of the Southern Baptist 
Convention’s six seminaries. Since then 
one of the instructors has been re-in- 
stated. He is John J. Owens, professor 
of Old Testament. 

Their dismissal came after the pro- 
fessors had appeared at a lengthy hear- 
ing before a special meeting of the sem- 
inary’s 55-member board of trustees. 
Earlier, the dispute has been investigated 
for two weeks by a committee of the 
board and discussed for two days by the 
full board. 

A reconciliation plan was reported ap- 
proved by the 13 and Dr. McCall but 
was said to be not acceptable to the 
trustees. This called for admission that 
both sides had erred in the controversy, 
a rescinding of the dismissals, “free op- 
portunity” to resign for any of the 13, 
and establishment of a grievance pro- 
cedure between the faculty and trustees. 

The AATS special investigating com- 
mittee, in its report, did not comment on 
the merits of the dispute or reveal its 
nature. 








“Glory to God in the high- 

est, and on earth peace, 

good will toward men.” 
Luxe 2:14 
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to one and all 


W. A. YODER 
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“Grave Weakness” 


However, it reported “a grave weak- 
ness and indecisiveness in the adminis- 
tration of the seminary by the trustees 
and the president.” 


“Whatever the charges against the pro- 
fessors,” it said, “they were manifestly 
not considered by the trustees or by the 
president to be such as to disqualify these 
professors, or some of them, from further 
teaching at the seminary.” 

The committee concluded that the 
wholesale dismissals were “in part in- 
tended as a device to secure the discharge 
of two members of the faculty and the 
re-instatement of as many as possible of 
the remaining eleven.” 

It also noted that three of the profes- 
sors had “‘no opportunity of a full hear- 
ing as promised,” and that the hearing 
given the other ten was “too hastily 
conceived and executed to conform to rea- 
sonable standards of dignity and due 
process of law.” 

Chairman of the association’s investi- 
gating committee was Luther A. Weigle, 
dean emeritus of Yale Divinity School. 


U. P. USA Gifts 
Made from Estate 


Mep1A, Pa. (RNS)—More than a score 
of boards, institutions and colleges of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. and several other Protestant agen- 
cies will benefit from an _ estimated 
$1,000,000 estate left by the late Sam- 
uel Robinson, founder and first president 
of American Stores Co., a grocery chain. 

Mr. Robinson, who died Oct. 26 at 
the age of 93, left seven per cent of his 
estate to the Chalmers-Wylie Presbyte- 
rian church, Philadelphia. Three per 
cent was left to various boards and in- 
stitutions of the denomination. 


Radio-TV Committee 
Makes First Plans 


The expanded program in radio and 
television authorized by the last Presby- 
terian, U. S., General Assembly took its 
first definite step with the election of 
Robert W. Kirkpatrick of the faculty of 
Union Seminary (Va.) as chairman. 
Thomas W. Currie, Bellaire, Texas, is 
vice-chairman, and Bluford B. Hestir, 
Atlanta, Ga., is secretary. 

A $164,000 annual budget is author- 
ized to become effective in 1959. At its 
recent meeting the Assembly’s committee 
set aside up to $50,000 to underwrite an 
evangelism series for television to match 
the same amount of money authorized 
from the Board of Church Extension 
through its Evangelism Division. This is 
provided in connection with the 1961 
centennial celebration emphasis. An ad- 
ditional $50,000 is projected for 1960 
for the same program. 
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EDITORIAL 


Building Trends 


With all the money now being spent 
on church building, churchmen should 
pause for a minute and consider the re- 
cent challenge of Truman B. Douglass of 
New York, executive vice-president of 
the Congregational Board of Home Mis- 
sions. 














In a session dealing with the respon- 
sibility of the church to the arts, Dr. 
Douglass told the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches in its Chi- 
cago meeting that most of the billion 
dollars a year spent by churches on new 
buildings is ‘“‘misspent” because they are 
artistically indefensible. He said there 
are scores, if not hundreds, of church 
structures that are “banal, sterile, repeti- 
tive and examples of the hopeless archi- 
tectural cliche.”” He went on: 

“They proclaim a faith that used to 
live for someone else in another age. They 
employ forms and materials in ways that 
are openly dishonest. What is at stake 
here is not so much taste as truth.” 


The church building boom which be- 
gan after World War IT, he said, “repre- 
sents the tragedy of missed opportunity, 
which will stay missed for a half-century 
or more in most instances. 

“Here was our great chance to proclaim 
in visible form the insurgent, revolution- 
ary, iconoclastic character of Christianity 
generally and of the Protestant spirit in 
particular. But instead of making this 
proclamation, most of the new church 
buildings speak only of timidity, of the 
exaltation of everything that is sheltered 
and safe, of tired and desiccated respec- 
tability.” 

Proposing a four-point program to im- 
prove the situation, he said the churches 
need: 

(1) A radical reformation in their rol 
as consumer and patron of the arts; 

(2) Sustained and vigorous conversa- 
tion with the artists; 

(3) Recognition that the seer, not the 
moralist, is the re-maker of man’s life; 

(4) Understanding that encouraging 


significant conversations between the 
church and the artist must be a peculiarly 
personal ministry. 

Marvin P. Halverson, executive direc- 
tor of NCC Department of Worship and 
the Fine Arts, warned, “Before great art 
and architecture can emerge in our day, 
the church must assume a new responsi- 
bility by having a clear understanding 
of itself and coherent worship.” 


Hays Tribute 


It was a great thing to plan the recent 
testimonial dinner given in Washington 
for Congressman Brooks Hays, who is 
ending 16 years of service in Congress as 
a result of a last minute “‘stick-in” vote 
organized by partisans of Governor Orval 
Faubus. 

The list of sponsors of the dinner was 
a notable one for the breadth of its rep- 
resentation, covering the political spec- 
trum as well as including a large num- 
ber of business, civic and_ religious 
leaders. The tribute, planned by a bi- 
partisan, inter-creedal group, was thought 
to be without precedent in Washington 
history. It was the first such testimonial 
ever given a member of Congress who 
was defeated for re-election. 

Meanwhile, the editor of the official 
paper of the District of Columbia Bap- 
tist Convention was launching a cam- 
paign to see Brooks Hays elected as vice- 
president in 1960, pointing to similari- 
ties between Hays and Lincoln. 


Cover Quote 


The book from which our cover quo- 
tation comes this week deserves the 
thoughtful attention of church groups as 
well as individuals. It is directed toward 
the heart of the giving problem. In the 
development of its thesis it deals straight- 
on with tithing, proportionate giving and 
all rules-of-thumb, all of which are 
found wanting. The quotation on the 
cover indicates something of the general 
direction. 

The author, who received his B. D. 
degree at McCormick Seminary, also has 
interesting Baptist and Methodist back- 
ground experiences. 


Minister in Court 

A late addition to our page 5 story tells 
of the conviction of Maurice F. McCrac- 
kin in a federal court in Cincinnati for 
failure to pay his income tax—at least, 
that part which he estimated would be 
used in payment for wars—past, present 
or future. 

Most of us would not agree with his 
position on this question but we would 
not agree with the judge who seems to 
have stepped bevond the bounds of pro- 
priety in the abuse heaped upon the head 
of the minister. News accounts tell of it 
like this: 

“Judge John H. Druffel first denounced 
the defendant in terms that made 


spectators gasp, and then sentenced him 
to six months in prison and a $250 
en 

“After the jury verdict, the judge told 
the 53-year-old bachelor minister—still 
gaunt and gray after 15-day jail-cell fast: 

“*Your pious attitude is more or less 
of a false face.’ 

“Then after accusing Mr. McCrackin of 
being a ‘pacifist agitator’ and of associat- 
ing ‘with those of overwhelming Soviet 
sympathies,’ the judge added: 

“*T don’t know of any more pious traitor 
than that.’ ” 


The court-appointed attorney was ob- 
viously right in voicing a vigorous pro- 
test against this kind of abuse from the 
bench. 

As much as we differ with Mr. Mc- 
Crackin’s position, we find ourselves in 
better conscience with that group of min- 
isters reported on page five who call for 
treatment that avoids the appearance of 
persecution. 

Additional note: The Cincinnati ver- 
dict is to be appealed. 


FROM OTHER PAPERS 
No Bible 


The First Presbyterian Church in New 
York City laid the cornerstone for its 
new building recently, but no Bible was 
placed inside as is customary in most 
ceremonies of this type. The reason for 
this, according to the pastor, Dr. John 
QO. Mellin, was the fact that the Bible is 
to be read and studied, not buried. “We 
see no ‘magical’ or good luck symbol 
in the Word of God as explained in the 
Scripture so we are not including a Bible 
as is usually done in such cases,” he 
said. Regardless of whether you agree 
with the Presbyterian pastor or not, the 
action represents a bold departure from 
tradition and his explanation is thought- 
provoking to say the least—Charity and 
Children. 


Eyes Contributed 

SERVING STILL: Death on Thanksgiv- 
ing day in Tuscaloosa, Ala., did not end 
the life of service of Miss (Dr.) Myrtle 
Williamson, native of Mecklenburg and 
Southern Presbyterian missionary, teach- 
er and writer. . . . Before she died she 
willed her eves to the Eye Bank of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. .News item says her 
eves went to a 46-year-old Haleyville, 
Ala., man who has suffered poor vision 
since he was a child.—Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer. 

* * * 

THIS WORLD can be saved from po- 

litical chaos and collapse by one thing 
only, and that is worship. For to worship 
is to quicken the conscience by the holi- 
ness of God, to feed the mind with the 
truth of God, to purge the imagination 
by the beauty of God, to open up the heart 
to the love of God, to devote the will to 
the purpose of God.—W1L1tIAM TEM- 
PLE, 
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TO IMPROVE THE FUTURE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“TI consider the days of old, 
I remember the years long ago.”— 
Psalm 77:5. 


ee °P7HERE’S ONLY ONE excuse for 

history—explain the past to im- 
prove the future.” So says a historian 
of industry; but it is true for any history 
which is more than an old man’s hobby. 

At the turn of the year we may lay 
these words to heart as we begin afresh, 
as Christians should, our continuing 
study of the Word of God. Nowadays 
Biblical scholars have re-discovered the 
Bible as a history, the “history of salva- 
tion.” It has been called the Book of the 
God Who Acts. Revelation, we are told 
by more than one Bible teacher, comes 
to us in the form of interpreted events. 
Take out of the Bible its thread of his- 
tory and the whole Book ravels out into 
a tangle. 

But the purpose of the Bible is not, 
most of all, to describe the past; but 
rather to improve the future. If we con- 
sider the days of old, and remember the 
years long ago; if we let our thoughts 
run back across the centuries, as we now 
begin a new year, there is only one ex- 
cuse for it, as the man said: to improve 
the future. 


ONSIDER three great themes of the 

Bible. (Actually not one of them 
is set forth apart from the others, ‘but 
we can think of them one after another.) 
One is sin. We see in the Bible how sin 
got (and gets) its start, what it has done 
to men and nations. We see it growing 
and growing until it can almost be said 
that the history of man is the history of 
sin. But why do we study about sin in 
the Bible? Is the Bible a sort of sacred 
murder story, a tale of the underworld, 
holding our interest just by the brutality 
and perverseness of its characters? No, 
we do not read about sin just because it 
is interesting. We could look into the 
newspapers for that. 

Sin is not laid out at length in the 
Bible to be gloated over. It is easy to fall 
into spiritual conceit while reading the 
Bible. We would not have done as Cain 
did, we leave forbidden fruit alone, we 
are not like this publican, and (we thank 
God) not like the Pharisee either! But 
of course if that’s all we make of it, we 
are offering just one more case of sin. 
Further, sin is not given its prominence 
in the Bible story merely for the pur- 
poses of analysis. It may be very helpful 
to analyze sin, to discover its course, as 
one might chart a disease. But if we 
stop with the analysis, we are still tied 
down into the past. 

The only excuse for the history of sin 
is to improve the future. If this next 
vear is going to be vitally better than 
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last year at any point, we can make it 
so—as far as our responsibility goes— 
only by recognizing, first of all, what is 
the deep-seated trouble with the world, 
and with ourselves—nothing less than 
sin. And the seriousness of sin is laid 
out before us in the Bible so that we shall 
not suppose we can get rid of it by New 
Year’s resolutions or by turning over new 
leaves. 


NOTHER THEME in the Bible, 

the central one indeed, is Christ. His 
story is not confined to the four Gospels. 
The fifth book tells of his continuing 
acts. Readers of the Epistles must often 
note how meaningless every Christian 
situation would be if Christ were not at 
its center. But the story of Jesus, like 
all history, can be no more than a bucket 
of ashes, if it is left in yesterday. Grant- 
ed, merely as past event, the story of 
Jesus is uniquely fascinating. Something 
happened there in the first century that 
challenges any historian’s interest, rouses 
every reader’s admiration. We have just 
been hearing and seeing re-enactments of 
Bethlehem, weeks on end. People never 
tire of it. 

But even if we follow the whole Chris- 
tian year from Advent to Ascensiontide, 
it may be nothing more than a historical 
pageant, colorful, mysterious, lovely. The 
only excuse for the history of Jesus—or 
we can also say, the only excuse for the 
Jesus of History, is to improve the future. 
Christ as a first-century phenomenon is 
one thing; but he is also a twentieth- 
century Power. He can be looked on as 
a puzzle; but the New Testament pre- 
sents him as a pioneer, the pioneer of 
faith. As a cherished memory, as a 
theological quantum to be correctly de- 
fined, he does not fulfil his mission. As 
a maker of history past he is incom- 
parable; but at this New Year’s season 
we must open our eyes to him as the 
Maker of history to come. He goes forth 
(the prophet said) conquering and to 
conquer. The best reason for looking at 
him in the past is so that we may recog- 
nize him in the future. 


ERHAPS we have already said all 
there is still to say. But anyway, let 
us spell it out once more. The Bible, as 


earlier said, is often nowadays called the 
History of Salvation. But the only ex- 
cuse for the history of salvation, also, is 
to improve the future. Everybody wants 
the future improved. Many people are 
planning to improve it, and not all the 
planners are foolish or self-seeking. But 
some of the planners are not going to 
make much improvement, because they 
begin at the wrong end. To improve the 
future, to improve 1959, something more 
is necessary than rearrangements. A shift 
in political power, more and better schools, 
new medical discoveries, enlarging our 
tents till the moon is a suburb—these 
may not do what we want. For the rock 
in the way of all plans, good or bad, is 
human nature. 

And this is where the history of sal- 
vation comes in. It is there before us in 
the Bible, but not simply as a theological 
exhibit. “These things were written for 
our instruction.” We are expected to do 
something about it. The history of Sal- 
vation shows how lives have been changed 
in the past, how human nature has be- 
come superhuman nature; it shows that 
plans for tomorrow’s improvement must 
begin not outside of man but inside him. 
This is not to say that we must choose 
between social planning and _ personal 
evangelism. But it is to say that history 
fairly shouts at us that social planning 
without personal evangelism will not im- 
prove the future. 

Good organization makes for a good 
future; but only if there is enough good- 
will to make the organization good. 
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Released Time Plan 
Argued Pro and Con 


CANTON, N.Y. (RNS)—Released-time 
programs for public school pupils was 
attacked as undemocratic on one hand 
and upheld as both good for education 
and religion on the other—in the Novem- 


ber issue of the National Education As- 
sociation Journal. 


Robert B. Tapp, a professor of the- 
ology at St. Lawrence University here 
said the practice of excusing public 
school pupils for religious instruction 
outside school creates social and psycho- 
logical pressures that force children to 
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participate. 

In an accompanying article, released- 
time programs were upheld by Dr. Jor- 
dan L. Larson, superintendent of schools 
in Mount Vernon, N.Y., where such a 
program has been in effect for more than 
16 years. 

Under the programs, Dr. Tapp said, 
public schools are used “to divide rather 
than unite us. This is what the program 
does when students are segregated into 
denominational camps and sent off in 
their respective directions.” Dr. Larson, 
meanwhile, said the program may be 
considered “a shared-time rather than a 
released-time program. It recognizes the 
separate rights of both church and state, 
yet shares in the total education of the 
child.” 

Dr. Tapp declared that “by acquiescing 
in this sectarian identification the schools 
become instruments of potential inter- 
group prejudice and thus lose their dem- 
ocratic functioning. Strictly from the 
standpoint of self-interest, he said, the 
churches stand to lose when they rely 
upon anything but voluntary attendance.” 


Dr. Larson said he failed to see why 
released-time programs were “bad for 
democracy” if it was not considered “bad 
for democracy” to close schools for 
Christmas and Easter. 

Excusing a pupil for one hour a week 
for religious instruction, he stressed, 
should “enhance rather than hinder” his 
education. 
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JESUS CALLS 


FORTH FAITH 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for January 4, 1959 
Mark 9:2-29, Printed Lesson 9:14-29 


Jesus opened his ministry in Galilee. 
The growing opposition of the religious 
leaders, the watchfulness of Herod, the 
unresponsiveness of the masses of the 
people to his deeper spiritual message, led 
him finally to abandon his public min- 
istry and to give himself more completely 
to the training of the twelve. In Mk. 
7:1—9:10 we read how Jesus withdrew 
from Palestine into Phoenicia in order 
to be alone with his disciples, and in 
8:11—9:29 how he withdrew a second 
time into the region of Caesarea-Philippi. 
There Peter confessed the disciples’ faith 
in Jesus as the Son of God, and Jesus 
began, immediately, to teach his disciples 
that he must go to Jerusalem and be 
crucified. When Peter remonstrated, the 
Master charged that he was “more con- 
cerned with human ambitions than with 
the purposes of God.” 


1. Glory—on the Mountain 


1. The Transfiguration. Six days after 
Peter’s confession and Jesus’ first an- 
nouncement of the cross Jesus took with 
him that little group of disciples who 
formed the inner circle of the Twelve and 
went up into a high mountain. Almost 
certainly this mountain was one of the 
spurs of Hermon, towering snow-capped 
above Caesarea-Philippi, in all respects 
a fit scene for the events that followed. 

Luke tells us that he went up to pray, 
and that it was while he was praying that 
the transfiguration took place. The word 
“transfigured” means “changed in ap- 
pearance.” How, must be gathered from 
the context. Luke says simply the fash- 
ion of his countenance was altered. Mat- 
thew says his face did shine as the sun. 
All three evangelists mention the change 
in appearance of his garments. Matthew 
says his garments became white as the 
light; Luke says his garments became 
white and dazzling; Mark says his gar- 
ments became glistening, intensely white, 
as no fuller (the ancient equivalent of 
our dry cleaner) can bleach them. It 
may have been a light that shone on him 
from above; more likely it was a radiance 
that came from his close communion 
with the Father. 

2. The Heavenly Visitants. “And 
there appeared unto them Elijah with 
Moses, and they were talking to Jesus.” 
Luke tells us that Peter, James and John 
were asleep; they slept while Jesus 
prayed, as later they did in Gethsemane. 
It was when they awoke that they beheld 
the vision, their master irradiated with 
a strange glory and speaking with two 
men whom they recognized as Moses and 
Elijah. Luke tells us that the subject 
of their conversation was Jesus’ ap- 
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proaching death in Jerusalem. We infer 
that was the matter about which Jesus 
had been praying; perhaps it was that 
his disciples’ faith might not be shattered 
thereby (cf. Lk. 22:31). The three dis- 
ciples remained silent, stricken with awe 
until the two celestial visitors began to 
withdraw. 

Then Peter spoke up and said, “Mas- 
ter, it is well that we are here: let us 
make three booths (or shelters), one for 
you and one for Moses and one for Eli- 
jah.” Mark explains that Peter made 
this remark because he didn’t know what 
else to say. According to Bishop Mc- 
Connell, “Peter belongs to that rather 
numerous class of persons who, when they 
do not know what to say, say it.” “His 
words seem absurd,” says Erdman. 

“Beings from the outside world would 
hardly care for huts on the mountain 
side; it would not be a kindness ... to 
detain visitors from heaven. However, his 
suggestion is far from meaningless; Peter 
is not to be ridiculed; he realizes the 
blessedness of the experience; however 
clumsily expressed his desire is to pro- 
long such an ecstatic vision; in spite of 
his fear, he wishes to continue in such 
blissful companionship.” 

As Snowden once remarked: 


“Yet blessed as was this experience, 
Peter was mistaken in his desire and pro- 
posal to protect it. Jesus had other work 
to do than to enjoy his glory, and the 
heavenly visitors could not tarry long on 
earth. The Mount of Transfiguration is 
not a place to dwell; too much work is 
waiting for us on the plain below. Prayer- 
ful meditation on the mount must be 
combined with active mercy on the plain 
to form the full-orbed Christian life.” 


3. The Theophany. Jesus did not need 
to reply to Peter’s suggestion, for, as if 
in answer to his impulsive proposal, a 
cloud swept across, overshadowing them 
all. In the Old Testament, the cloud is 
associated with special manifestations of 
God. The later Jewish writers indicate 
that there was a belief that it would re- 
appear in the time of the Messiah. Then, 
as the culmination of the experience there 
came a voice out of the cloud, “This is 
my beloved Son, [greater, therefore than 
Moses, the giver of the Law; greater than 
Elijah, the refounder of the prophetic 
order], listen to him.” The scene then 
ended as unexpectedly as it had begun. 
All vanished as at a touch, and only 
Jesus as they had known him was seen. 

4. The Descent into the Plain. As 
they were coming down from the moun- 
tain Jesus charged them that they should 
tell no man what things they had seen 
until the Son of Man was risen from the 
dead. The reason for this order is not 
hard to discern. It would have excited 
Messianic false hopes and expectations 
among the people and might easily lead 


to revolution against Rome, in which the 
gospel would be forgotten. Later when 
Jesus’ death “had put an end to false 
expectations and the resurrection had 
pointed to his true glory, then in that 
time stories of his earthly glory and 
power would help forward the truth.” 

The disciples could not understand 
why the Christ needed to rise from the 
dead. 

“According to their expectation the 
Messiah would have the way prepared for 
him by the returned Elijah. His own ad- 
vent would be a triumph. There would be 
no defeat, no death, no need for a resur- 
rection of the Messiah. ... The reply of 
Jesus is that Elijah has come—in the per- 
son of John the Baptist—but he had no 
easy triumph. The victory of the Son of 
Man will not be a cheap one either” (T. 
W. Manson: The Beginning of the Gos- 
pel) 


Il. Service—in the Valley 


When Jesus returned with James and 
John and Peter to the place where he had 
left the other nine disciples, he found 
them surrounded by a great crowd, argu- 
ing (as translated by the Revised Stand- 
ard Version) with the scribes (probably 
rabbis attached to the local synagogue), 
who had seized the opportunity to dis- 
credit him in the eyes of the people. The 
throng was amazed at his opportune ap- 
pearance and ran to greet him. Jesus 
soon discovered the cause of the dis- 
ciples’ predicament. 

A man with an epileptic son (Mt. 
17:16), who was also deaf and dumb, 
because he was demon-possessed, heard 
that Jesus was nearby, and brought his 
son to this particular place, hoping to 
find the Lord. Discovering that he had 
gone up into the mountain, he turned to 
the disciples, hoping that they would 
be able to perform the cure. Or perhaps 
the disciples had themselves offered to 
heal the boy. In any case they had at- 
tempted to cast out the demon and had 
ignominiously failed. And now the man’s 
faith was shaken, and evidently the 
scribes had shaken the faith of the mul- 
titude (too often since the world has 
judged Christ to have failed, when it 
was only his disciples who have failed). 
The disciples themselves were greatly 
embarrassed, especially as Jesus had 
given them power over the demons, and 
as hitherto they had been successful in 
their cures (cf. Mk. 3:15; 6:13). 

When Jesus heard their story he cried: 
“O faithless generation, how long am I 
to be with you? How long am I to bear 
with you?” The strong feeling reflects 
the Master’s cumulative sense of disap- 
pointment at the people’s continued lack 
of faith. He felt that his work among 
them should have produced greater re- 
sults. 


As Jesus spoke, the boy was brought 
before him and lay wallowing at his feet. 
As Maclaren points out, there is some- 
thing very beautiful and tender in 
Christ’s way of dealing with the tortured 
father. 
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“He begins with the question, ‘How long 
since is it since this hath come unto 
him?’ and so induces him to tell all the 
story of his long sorrow that his burdened 
heart might get some ease in speaking 
and also that the feeling of the extremity 
of necessity . might help him to the 
exercise of faith. ...Get a man thorough- 
ly to know his need and vividly to feel his 
helpless misery and you have carried him 
a long way towards laying hold of the 
refuge from it.” 

The father grasped the opportunity to 
pour out his heart to Jesus. His intense 
sympathy caused him to identify himself 
with his son in a common wretchedness, 
“If you can do anything, have pity on 
us and help us.” 

The father’s faith had been none too 
strong at the outset, and the failure of 
the disciples had made it weaker. In 
reply Jesus tock up the father’s words 
and repeated them with a touch of com- 
passionate rebuke, declaring that the 
question of ability turns upon the ques- 
tion of faith: “All things are possibl 
to him that believes.” 

The father caught the point and rose 
at once to a higher faith, “I believe, help 
mv unbelief.”” There is no contradiction 
here. Those who are trving to exercise 
living faith in God best know the un- 
belief that lurks in their heart. As An- 
drew Murray remarks: 

“He wishes to believe, but felt unbelief 
stil] too strong with him. What then shall 
be done? He presents himself to the Lord 
just as he is. He knows that his desire 
is to trust in Jesus, but he does not know 
whether there be more unbelief than faith 
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in his heart. Just as he is, he goes to 
Jesus, and with childlike sincerity and 
simplicity he pours out his heart before 
him, ‘Lord, I believe: but alas, there is 
still too much unbelief, come to the help 
of my distrustfulness.’ ” 


Jesus turned at once to the boy, “You 
dumb and deaf spirit, I command you, 
come out of him.” And after crying out 
and convulsing him terribly it came out. 

After they had returned to the house 
the disciples, still smarting under their 
humiliation, asked Jesus the reason of 
their failure. Jesus replied, “This kind 
cannot be driven out by anything but 
prayer.” The King James Version adds, 
“and by fasting.” But the best manu- 
scripts omit this phrase and the rsv is 
right in leaving it out; it is plainly a 
later interpolation. The cause of the 
disciples’ inability was in themselves. 
They had trusted to the quasi-magical 
power with which they thought them- 
selves invested, and neglected the source 
of spiritual power, which is prayer. 

Just why the disciples had neglected 
to pray, we do not know, but it is a very 
common failure. Matthew reports Jesus 
to have told them that it was due to their 
little faith. They had been trusting in 
their commission and had thought little 
of the moral conditions, those of faith 
and prayer, on which its efficacy depends. 
They failed here because of their lack 
of faith, because their spiritual level had 
been lowered by their neglect of the prac- 
tice of prayer. Remarks  Patterson- 
Smyth: 

“A lesson which some of us can trans- 
late for ourselves. There are days when 
through our neglect our spiritual life is at 
a low ebb, and we are less able than at 
other times to cast out our devils. For 
each of us one kind of devil is hardest 
to cast out. We need to get to our knees 
when this kind comes.” 


The Lesson Applied 

1. These two scenes remind us of the 
unique glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He is the culmination of revelation. The 
Law and the Prophets, represented by 
Moses and Elijah, are fulfilled in him. 
God says to us, as he said to the dis- 
ciples. “This is my beloved Son; listen 
to him.” 

3. The story illustrates the power of 
prayer. That experience on the moun- 
tain-top came to Jesus as he prayed; his 
communion with the Father was so in- 
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timate that his face shone with an inward 
glow, that his whole appearance was 
transformed. “He went up that mount 
preoccupied with the thought of suffering 
and death that awaited him in Jerusa- 
lem; he came down filled with reassur- 
rance of his Father’s love, and with new 
strength, straight from the bursting heart 
of God, to face death on Calvary” (Frank 
S. Mead). Prayer can bring us into such 
communion with the Father that it trans- 
forms our countenance and our lives. 
What experiences in our lives are faintly 
analogous to Jesus’ experience on the 
mountaintcp? Can a man be a Christian 
and not have some moments when he 
draws very close to God—some momenis 
when he is in a sense transfigured? Can 
he live up to his full privileges as a 
Christian and lack such experiences ? 
Can a man meet satisfactorily all the 
temptations and all the needs that come 
to him in the valley if he does not have 
moments of real fellowship with God, 
transfiguration moments ? 

3. Exalted experiences on the moun- 
taintop must always be followed by serv- 
ice in the valley. In Jesus’ case the ap- 
peal for help came shortly after the 
glorious experience on the mountaintop. 
The close connection of the two events 
is noted in all the Synoptic Gospels and 
it is significant. 

The true splendor of life at its best does 
not build tabernacles on the mountaintop 
that it may dwell securely apart from the 
world’s pain and grief. It gathers to itself 
the full strength to be gained in such 
places of privilege and then comes down. 
It descends from the higher levels where 
it has prayed until its face shone and the 
soul was caught up into the full joy of 
exalted fellowship that it may heal the 
hurts along the dusty pathway at the foot 
of the Mountain.” 

“Without service, vision becomes empty 
and sentimental; without vision service 
may become drudgery and lack sustaining 
power and direction.” 

Transfigured on a mount the Master stood. 

His raiment white, and dazzling to the 
sight, 

In radiance divine. It would be good 

To stay and dwell forever in that light, 

So Peter thought—but Jesus spake him 
nay, 

He knew that all about was work to do, 

That in the vale below a sick boy lay, 

And troubled folk they might bring heal- 
ing to. 

I, too, have seen a vision on a mount— 

Have gazed on dazzling whiteness, and 
been swept 

By mountain winds, dew cleansed at morn- 
ing’s fount. 

I yearned to linger there—but downward 
crept 

A mist and drove me to the vale below. 

Because he went, I was less loath to go. 

—GEORGIA HARKNESS. 


4. Today not a single individual here 
and there is tortured in body and soul; 
multitudes have “gone into the fire and 
into waters,” and civilization itself is 
imperilled. We are all obligated to serve 
where we may; to strive that peace may 


come to all mankind. 

essen theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
ston of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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What Does Discipleship Cost? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for January 11, 1959 


Mark 10:17-27 


We study this week a New Testament 
character whose name is unknown. We 
speak of him ordinarily as the rich young 
ruler. Mark, whose account is the basis 
of our study, introduces us to him very 
abruptly. He tells us that one day as 
Jesus was starting on his journey some 
one ran and kneeled to him. Later on 
he tells us that he was a man who had 
great possessions. Luke in his account 
speaks of him as a certain ruler. He 
means, probably, a ruler in the local 
synagogue, or perhaps a magistrate of 
one sort or another. Matthew adds that 
he was young, and we would have sur- 
mised that from the fact that he ran 
unto Jesus. Middle-aged men, much less 
old men, do not run if they can help it, 
especially when they are rich, and occupy 
places of authority. We are dealing here 
then with a rich young man holding a 
position of prominence in the community, 
a man who had youth, status and wealth 
—what so many long to possess—but had 
not yet found the peace and satisfaction 
which he so greatly desired. 

Read the account in Mark 10:17-27. 
What is added in Mt. 19:16-30? in Luke 
18:18-30? Tell the story in your own 
words. What did Jesus mean by his 
reply in Mk. 10:18? What did he mean 
by the command, “follow me’? How 
would you state the teachings of Jesus 
about wealth in vss. 23-27? How do you 
interpret Peter’s statement and Jesus’ 
answer in vss. 28-31? We note 


A Rich Man’s Dilemma, 10:17-22 

One morning as Jesus was starting on 
his day’s journey the rich young man, 
of whom we have been speaking, came 
up to him running, because of his eager- 
ness to see him, and because of his fear 
that the great teacher might escape him. 
When he reached Jesus, he knelt rever- 
ently before him, an attitude of respect, 
which shows both his earnestness, and 
also his great respect for Jesus. 

“Good Teacher,” he asked, ‘“‘what must 
I do to inherit eternal life?” We note 
that Matthew changes the form of the 
question: ‘Teacher, what good thing 
shall I do?” But Mark’s account is 
earlier, and probably correct. Jesus, so 
far as he knew, was only a man, but a 
good man, who could tell him how he 
might be good enough to win God’s bless- 
ing, God’s highest blessing, without risk 
of failure. 

“Good teacher,” he asked, ‘‘what must 
I do to inherit eternal life? The ‘“do” 
in this question is important, for as Dr. 
Luccock points out in the Jnterpreter’s 
Bible, it 


“ 


; is a pivot around which Jesus’ 
teaching turns, both here and elsewhere. 
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For this word ‘‘do” represents one of the 
greatest and most persistent fallacies in 
religion and ethics, from the power of 
which, with its crippling effects, Jesus 
sought to release men. The conception 
that salvation, or life in its largest reli- 
gious sense, is something that can be won 
by “doing” one thing or a number of 
things, is completely false. The young 
man was on the wrong road. And that 
was part of what Jesus told him. He was 
looking for some simple, possibly new. 
prescription, some act to be done, or series 
of acts, which would be the end of all his 
search. Eternal life, the kingdom of God, 
cannot be won by ‘doing.’ It comes of a 
spirit which informs the whole man, an 
inwardness of character which springs 
from one’s relation to God.” 

Jesus’ answer must have surprised the 
young man as it still surprises some of 
us. According to Mark’s account, he said, 
“Why do you call me good? No one is 
good, no one but God alone.” Matthew 
seemed to be afraid that this statement 
would be misunderstood and he changed 
it therefore to read, ““Why do you ask me 
about what is good”? The intent of 
Jesus’ answer was neither to deny his 
own goodness in a sense that would im- 
ply that he was sinful, nor to imply that 
if he is good (as he is) then he is God, 
but to warn the young man against super- 
ficial ideas of goodness, to teach him 
that all human goodness is nothing com- 
pared to the goodness of God. 

“You know the commandments,” he 
continued. These commandments, from 
the second table of the Decalogue, are the 
ones which emphasize social obligations 
and human responsibility generally, 
omitting everything relating exclusively 
to Jewish nationalism or religion. Jesus 
adds to the commandments of Moses 
another: Do not defraud. This was per- 
haps the most common way in which the 
temptation to steal presented itself in 
Jesus’ day (and also in our own). 

“In the absence of banks a man forced 
to leave home for any length of time de- 
posited his money or valuables with some 
friend; to deny that you had received the 
deposit, and so defraud your friend, was 
a negative form of stealing, and no doubt 
more common, certainly in the case of the 
well-to-do, than literal theft. Pliny the 
younger, in the description sent to the 
Emperor Trajan of Christian rites (110 
A.D.) says that they include a solemn 
oath ‘not to commit theft, robbery, adul- 
tery, not to break faith, not to deny the 
receipt of a deposit when called upon to 
return it. ...’ In the penitential discipline 
of the early western church, idolatry, mur- 
der, unchastity, and fraud were the four 
sins regarded as irremissible, that is, be- 
yond the right of the church on earth to 
forgive by restoration to communion.” 

As the young man listened to Jesus’ 
words, hope died within his breast. What 
were these commandments but a sum- 
mary of man’s duty to man? and all his 


days (so he thought) he had been doing 
that and more. ‘Teacher, he said, “all 
these I have observed from my youth.” 
The apocryphal Gospel of the Nazarenes 
asserts that to the young man’s claim 
the Lord replied: 

“How sayest thou, ‘I have kept the law 
and the prophets’? How does it stand 
written in the law? ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’; and see, many of 
thy brethren are covered with filth, and 
dying of hunger, while thy house is full 
of good things, and nothing at all goes 
out from it to them.” 

These words are no doubt spurious, but 
they at least make us realize that this 
rich man made an astounding claim when 
he asserted that he had fulfilled all these 
moral obligations. Despite such palpable 
self-righteousness, however, Jesus saw 
something in his character that appealed 
to him. As Mark says (Moffatt): “Jesus 
looked at him and loved him.” 

“You lack one thing,” he said. ‘Go, 
sell what you have and give to the pocr 
and you will have treasure in heaven; 
and come, follow me.” The phrase in 
the KJv “take up the cross” is not in the 
oldest and best manuscripts, and is 
omitted therefore in the Rsv. 

What is it that the young man lacked ? 
One big thing, says Luccock, self-for- 
getfulness, or as it might be put, devo- 
tion to a cause, devotion to a great cause, 
devotion to the greatest cause. “He need- 
ed to be carried out of himself by a great 
devotion.”” Jesus was aiming at the man’s 
self-complacency, Fosdick, 
showing him dimensions in goodness 
which no rules and regulations could 
express, and facing which no man could 
be self-satisfied. 

Two injunctions follow: (1) go, sell 
what you have, and give to the poor; and 
(2) come, follow me. Many of Jesus’ 
disciples have taken the first injunction 
as universally applicable, and have ac- 
tually sold all their property (especially 
in the first Christian centuries), and 
given it to the poor. Do you think that 
this is the true interpretation? Bible 
students do not think so. Certainly it 
was not a requirement that Jesus urged 
upon any of his other disciples, and some 
of them were at least well-to-do. 

As Dr. Fosdick reminds us, Jesus 


suggests 


“.. habitually dealt with persons, one by 
one, sailing, as it were around the island 
of each life until he saw where the real 
problem was, and then landing there. 
Zacchaeus called out Jesus’ praise when 
he gave only half his goods to the poor 
and restored his extortions fourfold. Jesus 
said nothing to Martha about selling her 
goods, but dealt with her personal prob- 
lem of over-anxiety about small details. 
In the earliest Gospel one who wanted to 
do what Jesus required of the rich man— 
leave all and follow him—was not per- 
mitted by Jesus to do it, but was told 
instead, ‘Go home to your friends.’” (The 
Man from Nazareth) 
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It seems likely, then, that Jesus, deal- 
ing as he always did with the particular 
needs of the individual before him, saw 
that wealth stood between this mah and 
his goal, that riches were slowly dethron- 
ing God in his heart, and that he urged 
him to take the step that he individually 
needed to take. 

Jesus was not giving a universal pre- 
scription to all rich men, but it was a 
prescription that he might well give to 
some. 

Luccock reminds us: 

“There is a universal principle in his 
words which is quite capable of universal 
application. Every disciple has need to 
get beyond the careful caution of nega- 
tive avoidance into the unmeasured giving 
of self in positive devotion. Every dis- 
ciple has need to get beyond the seeking 
of personal good, until his life overflows 
into the lives of others. Most of all, every 
disciple has need to be lifted by a great 
loyalty to Christ into headlong absorp- 
tion in his cause. We need to get out of 
the concerns of an ethical bookkeeping 
into the deep joy of love. We need to be 
swept off our feet by a new affection.” 

And this brings us to Jesus’ second 
injunction, for which the first was only 
a preparation. Jesus’ great prescription 
to the young man was not “Go, sell’’ but 
“Come, follow.” And if the rich young 
ruler had accepted that invitation, which 
was an invitation to become one of Jesus’ 
disciples, accompanying him on the road 
to Jerusalem, he would have found Jesus’ 
way to God, a better and surer way than 
by endeavoring to keep a set of regula- 
tions. 

Jesus’ words do not teach us that a 
man can win salvation by keeping the 
commandments. Unfortunately that way 
is beyond us. There will always be some- 
thing that we lack. But they do teach us 
that only a good man can inherit eternal 
life. And they teach us that if there is 
anything that is standing between us and 
the Kingdom we must be willing to sac- 
rifice it. As Dr. Lynch says: 

“To follow Christ means the renuncia- 
tion of anything that stands between our- 
selves and the attainment of the Christian 
perfection. With this young ruler it was 
wealth. His absorption in it, the cares it 
brought, perhaps his love for it, stood 
between him and God. With anyone of us 
it might be something else—pleasure, de- 
sires, absorption in the things of this 
world—and Christ would say exactly the 
same thing to us, ‘Go thy way, get rid 
of this obstructing possession—it may be 
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hard to part with it, but greater treasure, 
joy, will come—anyhow it is the only way 
you can follow me.’” 


The young man’s countenance fell, we 
read, at Jesus’ words, and he went away 
sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 
As Walter Rauschenbush wrote: 


“He wanted the goods, but the price 
staggered him. He missed his chance by 
not being game. He stood shivering on 
the shore and feared the plunge from 
which he would have come up in a tingle 
of life. He might have traveled day by 
day in the company of Jesus, with the 
Master’s words in his memory, his eye 
on him, his friendship coaxing every good 
thing in the man’s heart up and out. He 
might have become an apostle, one of the 
guiding spirits of the young church, han- 
dling growing responsibilities, seeing the 
world, facing kings and mobs, tasting the 
fullness of life. His name might today be 
a household word wherever the Gospels 
are read. Instead of that he probably lived 
and died as the richest man of his little 
Galilean town, carrying in a frozen heart 
the dead seed of a great life, unless, in- 
deed, some Roman official squeezed him 
dry or the Jewish War did for him by 
force what he would not do freely. 

“The sacrifices demanded by a religious 
conversion always seem sore and insu- 
perable, but every religious man will agree 
that after the great surrender is made, 
there is a radiant joy that marks a great 
culmination of life. All the remaining 
years are ennobled. God is the great joy. 
Whenever we have touched the hem of 
his garment by some righteous action, we 
get so much satisfaction that we can be 
well content even if we get no further re- 
ward or recognition, or even if we suffer 
hurt and persecution for it.” 


In Bunyan’s 
read: 


Pilgrim Progress, we 

“Now I saw in my dream that the high- 
way up which Christian was to go was 
fenced on either side with a wall, and 
that wall is called salvation. Up this way 
therefore did burdened Christian run but 
not without great difficulty, because of the 
load on his back. He ran thus till he 
came to a place somewhat ascending; and 
upon that place stood a cross. ... So I 
saw in my dream that just as Christian 
came up with the cross, his burden loosed 
from off his shoulders and fell from off 
his back. . Then was Christian glad 
and lightsome and spoke with a merry 
heart.” 


Unearned wealth, unproductive wealth, 
wealth serving no good end, wealth which 
had entangled his soul, was the burden 
on the rich young ruler’s back—he re- 
fused to shed his load, and therefore 
missed the joy for which he longed. 


ll. Jesus’ Warning: The Peril of 
Riches, 23-27 


The refusal of the young man to aban- 
don his wealth for the Kingdom led Jesus 
to utter a warning against riches. He 
looked around and said: “How hard it 
will be for those who have riches to enter 
the Kingdom of God.” 

By those who have riches, Jesus did 
not mean a few millionaries. He meant 
the owners of property, the members of 
that class whose hands held the reins of 
government, and who enjoyed a social 


status which separated them from the 
majority of their fellows. As Luccock 
comments: 

“Abundance is an enemy of the ‘abun- 
dant life. The hazard of wealth lies in 
the fact that means have a subtle way of 
becoming ends. .. . The center of gravity 
moves from personality to power, and 
personality shrinks in the process. So the 
rich man is liable to become like Gulliver: 
he wakes up on the beach of the island 
of Lilliput, huge among the pysmies, but 
bound to earth by a multitude of little 
strings.” 

The disciples were amazed at Jesus’ 
words, for to the Jews generally money 
was an evidence of God’s blessing. They 
were not prepared for such a statement, 
“nor has the Christian world ever been,” 
comments Frederick C. Grant. 

Then Jesus added, “How hard is it to 
enter the Kingdom of God.” The clause 
“for them that trust in riches,” found 
in the KJv, is not in the oldest and best 
manuscripts, and was evidently added by 
a scribe who tried to soften the words 
of God. What Jesus really says is, how 
hard is it for anyone to enter the King- 
dom of God, but doubly hard, he sug- 
gests, for a rich man. It is easier, he 
affirms, for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle. This paradox of the camel 
and the needle’s eve must not be weak- 
ened by supposing the camel to be a rope 
or the needle’s eye to be a gate. Jesus 
was using a proverb, a paradoxical ex- 
pression for something so difficult as to 
be practically impossible. The disciples 
were astounded. If a ruler in the syna- 
gogue, an honored religious leader, a man 
of personal godliness is held outside of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, if men of wealth 
with all the prestige that wealth gives 
them, find salvation so difficult, what 
chance has the ordinary person? Jesus 
looked upon them and said: With men 
this is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible. He can save even 
a rich man. He can give to a man loaded 
down with worldly wealth, and _ beset 
with worldly temptations, enough grace 
to enable him to conquer his temptations 
and use his riches for God. 

But Jesus’ words apply not only to the 
rich but also to the poor—to all men 
alike. No one can be saved, he indicates, 
without the grace of God. Luccock re- 
minds us: 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is a gift. 
What man cannot do, God can do by his 
power and grace. All things necessary for 
man’s salvation are possible to him... . 
This is the hope of our calling, that 
against the dangers of all infection there 
are resources of God on which we may lay 
hold. The permanent plea which comes 
from these words is to avail ourselves of 
‘the means of grace, in Word and Sacra- 
ment, by which we may be kept in hum- 
ble dependence on God, and by which his 
power may flow into our lives, that the 
things which were great to Christ may 
be great to us, and the things that were 
small to him may be small to us.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Titles of books scheduled for publica- 
tion by the Presbyterian, U. S., John 
Knox Press, include the following: 

January 5—Faces About the Christ, 
Holmes Rolston, which has been chosen 
as the Lenten selection of the Pulpit 
Book Club. 

January 26—A Woman Wants God, 
Mary Lou Lacy. 

February 16—With Happy Voices, 
Mary Crockett (Mrs. M. W.) Norfleet. 

February 16—Stewardship in the 
New Testament (Revised), Holmes Rol- 
ston. 

March 16—The Christ of the Earliest 
Christians, William M. Ramsay. 

March 16—God in the Eternal Pres- 
ent, Carl G. Howie. 

March 16—Adventures in Parenthood, 
W. Taliaferro Thompson. 

May 4—The Gospel on Campus, 
Charles S. McCoy, Neely D. McCarter. 

May 25—The Idea of Equality, George 
L. Abernethy, editor. 

May 25—Growing and Learning in 
the Kindergarten, Mamie W. Heinz. 

April 20—How to Study (and Teach) 
Acts, Joseph M. Gettys. 

In addition, there are several titles 
from abroad that are being printed here 
by the John Knox Press. The first vol- 
um of the Layman’s Bible Commentary 
will appear next October. 

e* 2 2 

Dr. Foreman (see page 9) is one of 
the authors of the first volume of the Lay- 
man’s Bible Commentary. 





* * * 


RELIGIONS. By D. W. Gundry. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, New York; 189 pp., $4.50. 

It may be that our age will be known 
to future historians not as “the age of 
faith” but as “the age of faiths.” Mod- 
ern man is exposed to new creeds such 
as scientific humanism and Marxism, 
while the collapse of space and speed of 
commuication offer him also as an alter- 
native to his ancestral piety one of the 
renascent classical religions. It is ironic 
that at such a time the study of compara- 
tive theology or the comparative study 
of religions has all but disappeared from 
the curricula of seminaries and colleges 
and little thought is being given by 
Christians to the questions posed by these 
competing faiths. All of this is by wav 
of saying that Professor Gundry’s sum- 
mary account of the world’s religions, 
written from a Christian point of view, 
appears at an opportune moment. 

Chapter I attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is religion?” The answer 
is not found in a comman denominator 
of content but in certain common external 
features. Gundry defines religion as a 
way of thinking about the world, in- 
cluding man himself, a way of behaving, 
and a way of feeling. Thus religion 
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involves a creed, a code of ethics, and 
a cult. 

Chapter II deals with various theories 
of the origin of religion, including 
fetishes to guard against misfortune, the 
ghost theory of deified heroes of the past, 
totemism, primitive monotheism, mana, 
the dawn of humility before the powers 
surrounding man, fear, mystical collec- 
tive consciousness, and imagination or 
illusion. The next chapter traces the 
religious quest of the ancient world 
through Egypt and Mesopotamia down 
to Greece and Rome. Another section 
deals with the underdeveloped religions, 
including Shinto, which Gundry charac- 
terizes as the most primitive and most 
polytheistic of the great living religions. 

The major portion of the book deals 
with monistic and monotheistic religions. 
The former, with its vague, impersonal 
god, is represented by Taoism and Con- 
fucianism in China, Hinduism in India, 
and Buddhism in many section of Asia. 
Gundry correctly points to their being 
religions without God and ultimately de- 
structive of human personality. The 
monotheistic religions treated are Juda- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, and Christi- 
anity. A major omission is the author’s 
failure to show how contemporary Ju- 
daism and Hinduism, as well as Islam, 
have been influenced by Christianity. 

The final section deals with religion 
as decision, the fact of revelation, and 
the nature of Christian commitment. 

A helpful bibliography is appended, 
along with a map showing the geograph- 
ical distribution of the great living reli- 
gions and a chronological table outlining 
their history. Professor Gundry’s book 
will be useful as a college text or as 
general background information for any 
interested reader. It is an introduction 
only and should be supplemented by se- 
lections from the sacred writings of the 
various religions. 

Jas. I. McCorp. 
Austin, Texas. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Horizon—November, 1958. J. J. Thorn- 
dike, Editor. American Horizon, Inc., N.Y. 
$3.95. 

The Pursuit of Excellence. Education 
and the Future of America. Doubleday & 
Co., N. Y. 75¢, paper. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes—1959. Wilbur 
M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 
$2.95. 

General Jim. Hazel H. Davis. Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, Mo., $3. 

All Things Are Possible through Prayer. 
Charles L. Allen. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Westwood, N. J. $2. 

The Third Day Comes. William Charles 
Cravner. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Friend of Life: Biography of Rufus M. 
Jones. Elizabeth Grav Vining. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $6. 

Jabbok. Robert Hoyer. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.75. 

Think About These Things. Robert D. 
Hershey. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.50. 





Take ACTION 





to help your 
Church school 


leaders. 





Ultimately the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational ministry of your church rests 
on volunteer educational leadership. It 
is in their Sunday-by-Sunday contact 
with each child, youth, or adult that 
Christian teaching and spiritual growth 
take place. 


It is what happens when your church 
school meets that really counts. The 
years of planning, the consecrated work 
of the lesson writer, the diligent care 
of the editor—all that went before are 
but preparation for the event. What is 
real is how your leaders teach, and how 
they meet the teaching opportunities 
opened up as pupils respond to the teach- 
ing. 


How can you help your teachers fulfill 
this vital responsibility? You help 
through workers’ conferences and lead- 
ership classes, to be sure. There is an 
additional way that requires no addi- 
tional meetings, no transportation prob- 
lems, no baby sitters. You can provide 
each leader with a leadership magazine 
for him to enjoy at home. 


Presbyterian Action provides for leaders 
articles of general interest in Christian 
Education, which give them a broad 
view of their task. Then there is a sec- 
tion each month for leaders of children, 
youths, adults, family education, men’s 
work, administration, higher education, 
et cetera. It is an indispensable tool for. 
the educational leaders in your church, 
who are eager for more “know how” 
and seek to grow as teachers. The church 
that subscribes to Action for EVERY 
leader will find they have made an in- 
valuable investment toward the Christian 
nurture of those it serves through the 
church school. 


Only 55¢ per quarter 


(in quantity with periodical order) 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Edwin Stanfield, from S. 
W. Va., to the First church, 
W. Va., Box 632. 

J. R. Hollandsworth, former missionary 
to Mexico, has begun his new work as 
pastor of the Calvin church, Norfolk, Va. 

Otto Kay, from Clanton, Ala., to the 
Mt. Hermon church, Ila, Ga. 

R. R. Wallace, Sr., from Strother, 
to the Salem church, Salem Road, 
 <, 

J. M. Partridge, from Boligee, Ala., to 
Rt. 2, Goodwater, Ala. 

William I. Boand, from New Orleans, 
La., to Box 1301, Uvalde, Texas, Jan, 1. 

John McSween from Clinton, S. C., to 
the Tims Memorial church, Lutz, Fla., 
Jan. 1. 

Harold H. Wells, Oklahoma City, has 
accepted a call to the newly organized 
Woodland church, in New Orleans, La. 

James G. Spencer, Centreville, Miss., 
has been called to the Third church, New 
Orleans, La. 








Charleston, 
Fayetteville, 


S. C., 
Blair, 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 


George E. Sweazey, Pelham, N.Y., 
become pastor of the Webster 
(Mo.) church, Jan, 1. 

E. John Roof, of the Covenant-Com- 
munity church, Pittsburgh, Pa., will be- 
come pastor of the Brentwood church 
in the same city Jan. 1. 

Donald K. Welsh, formerly of Arling 
ton, Va., has become pastor of the Cross- 
roads church, Gibsonia, Pa. 

Donald K. McGarrah, from Homeworth, 
Ohio, to the Pine Creek and Etna, Pa., 
churches. 

Howard J. Rose, recent graduate of 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, has become 
pastor of the Universal, Pa., U. P. church. 

William O. Harless, from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to the First church, Clinton, Wisc., 
where he is serving between pastorates. 

Frank E. King, from Memphis, Texas, 
to Box 875, Marfa, Texas. 

John C. Laske, Geneva, 
called to Westminster 
mM. Tt. 

E. V. Clements, from New Castle, Pa., 
to 155 W. 5l1st St. Hialeah, Fla., until 
March 31. 

The Charles A. Stewarts, from 
tan, to Box 26, McCall, Idaho. 
29: Box 85, Atascadero, Calif. 

Robert B. Wills, 1958 graduate of Co- 
lumbia Seminary, has been installed as 
pastor at the Spencer, N. Y., church. 

William R. Harvey, from Lynnhaven, 
Fla., to Horseheads, N. Y. 

Willis C. Tabor, from Oxford, Pa., to 
the Open Door church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert J. Kelley, from Bethel, N. Y., 
to the North church, New York City. 

ag P. Keller, from the Soundview 
church, New York City, to the Morrisania 
church in the same city. 

Donald E. Howitz, from Findlay, 
to the First church, 


will 
Groves 


Ms Bx 
church, 


has been 
Albany, 


Pakis- 
After Dec. 


Ohio, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 

Philip W. Furst, has resigned from his 
Irvington, N. Y., pastorate. 

William Foden, from East Moriches, N. 
Y., to Dayton, N. J. 

Ward B. Flaxington, from 
N. Y., to Alfred University (N. Y.). 

Joseph S. De Rogatis, of the Olivet 
church, New York City, is retiring. 

Richard A. Dempsey, from Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., to ~<" North Avenue church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Donald G. Cox, formerly of Canaan, 
N. Y., has had his name erased from the 
roll of Albany-Troy Presbytery. 

Lewis M. Brehaut, formerly of the 

japtist Church, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
has become pastor of the United church, 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Charles H. Bartlett, 
to the 
church. 

Victor L. Baer, from New 
Ossining, N.Y. 

Thomas R. Williams, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, will become pastor of the Third 
church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Robert H. Ceperley from Storm Lake, 
lowa, to Maryville, Mo. 

Donald W. Deane, Brookfield, Mo., will 
enter the University of Chicago graduate 
school at the beginning of the next se- 
mester, 

Robert N. Allen, Moberly, Mo., 
come national secretary for youth stew- 
ardship of the General Council of the 
U. P. USA Church in New York Jan. 1 

Foster C. Wilson, Jr., from Osceola, Pa., 
to the Port Allegany, Pa., church. 

Peter M. Peterson, formerly of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, recently receiving his doc- 
torate from the University of Basle, 
Switzerland, has become assistant pastor 
of the West church, Wilmington, Del., 
308 Tindall Rd., Lancaster Village. 

James M. Armstrong, formerly of Wil- 
mington, Del., has become pastor of the 
District Heights church, Washington, 
nm € 

Clifford G. Cropford from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to the Community church, Rice 
Lake, Wisc. 

Dean O. Luginbill, Thorntown, Ind. 
accepted a call to the Rogers 
church, Chicago, III. 


from Ilion, N. Y., 
Fairmount, N. Y., Community 


York City to 


will be- 
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DEATHS 


T. O. Perrin, 78, died in Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, Nov. 28. He was pastor 
in Sulphur Springs from 1948 until his 
retirement in 1956. Except for two years 
in Birmingham, Ala., his entire ministry 
was in Texas. During his first pastorate 
in Rockport he led in the organization of 
nine Presbyterian churches. 

Mrs. L. L. (Mary Torrance) Moore, 88, 


4 in a Charlotte, N. C. hospital. 
a missionary in Japan 
from 1893 until 1904. Her husband, a 
medical missionary, died in 1925. 

Miss Nellie Catherine Smith, 75, retired 
missionary to Egypt, died Dec. 5 in 
Frenchburgh, Ky. Since her retirement 
in 1952 after 41 years of service she had 
lived in the Linwood Home for Senior 
Citizens in Beaver, Pa. 

Mrs. James W. Chapman, 73, retired 
Presbyterian educator in the Philippines, 
died suddenly Dec. 9 in San Mateo, Calif., 
following a heart attack. Before retire- 
ment in 1950 she had been a teacher of 
English in Silliman University. 

G. Fenton Miller, 36, pastor in Pawley’s 
Island, S. C., died Nov. 28 accidentally 
from drowning. 

REGIONAL OFFICE 

The address of the office of the regional 
director of Christian Education for the 
Synod of Georgia (David B. Walthall) 
will change Jan. 1 from 36 Hunter St., 
S. W., Atlanta, to 341-F Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
MISSIONARIES 

On furlough from Brazil: the J. R. 
Woodsons, Furlough Home, Louisville, 
Ky; Frances Hesser, Covington, Va. 
NIEBUHR CITATION 

Reinhold Niebuhr of the faculty of 
Union Seminary, New York, was one of 
four men elected to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, an honorary 
society of artists, writers and composers. 
Membership in the academy is limited 
to 50 persons chosen for special distine- 
tion from the 250-member National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, the academy’s 
parent body. 

WCC-IMC 

David H. Stowe, Newton Centre, Mass., 
of the Congregational Christian Church, 
has been named secretary of the new 
Commission on Theology of Mission of 
the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. He is 
a former missionary to China. The new 
commission, composed of 25 Protestant 
theologians, will help prepare for the 
meeting of the World Council and IMC 
in Ceylon in 1961. 


died Dec. 
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College 


(Founded 1819) 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. 

from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
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For the best four years of your life. . . 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


offering a distinguished education in the 

liberal arts and sciences 

Make application early. 

Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 
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